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War she would be even stronger, for her dockyards had
been working day and night. Further, at that time the
result of the War was still uncertain. Should Germany
succeed in crushing her European enemies, or in imposing
her own terms upon them, it was highly probable that at
the first opportunity she would turn on those countries that
had been inimical to her; America, to whom she had already
openly shown herself hostile, among them. This consideration
no longer obtained when the German Navy had been com-
pletely destroyed.
Japan was undoubtedly the second consideration. The
Americans were not only apprehensive of Germany, they
also feared increasing complications with Japan, who had
at the time a far superior Navy and who appeared to be
aiming at a mastery of the Pacific. It was desirable to keep
her in check.
England becomes the object.
Germany and Japan, then, were the original considera-
tions, but after a while another highly important factor
entered into the question, namely, relations with England.
While America was still neutral, her overseas trade had
suffered at the hands of the British Navy, and the ill-feeling
that had arisen still continued after her entry into the War.
The result was that she made up her mind to have a Navy
as good, if not better, than that of Britain, to prevent a
repetition of such losses and indignities. This was how the
cry for CA navy second to none P arose.
The demand for a Navy the equal at least of that of
Britain gained in insistence when President Wilson went
over to Paris with his proposal to form a League of Nations.
His naval adviser, Admiral Benson, minuted on March 14,
1919, to the effect that it would be very difficult to prevent
the League from falling under the domination of its strongest
member. It would be ineffective unless some member of it
provided itself with a Navy equal to that of Britain, which then
was superior to any other. America was the only country
in a position to do this : the world knew it and relied upon
her. If America failed to carry out her international duties,
they would devolve on the armies of the League, supported
by the British Navy.*
* Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement. Vol. III.